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Not content with feasting in their own homes,
the colonial Philadelphians were continually ban-
queting at the numerous taverns, from the Coach
and Horses, opposite the State House, down to
the Penny Pot Inn close by the river. At the
Coach and Horses, where the city elections were
usually held, the discarded oyster shells around
it had been trampled into a hard white and smooth
floor over which surged the excited election crowds.
In those taverns the old fashion prevailed of roast-
ing great joints of meat on a turnspit before an
open fire; and to keep the spit turning before the
heat little dogs were trained to work in a sort of
treadmill cage.

In nothing is this colonial prosperity better re-
vealed than in the quality of the country seats.
They were usually built of stone aiid sometimes
of brick and stone, substantial, beautifully pro-
portioned, admirable in taste, with a certain sim-
plicity, yet indicating a people of wealth, leisure,
and refinement, who believed in themselves and
took pleasure in adorning their lives. Not a few
of these homes on the outskirts of the city have
come down to us unharmed, and Cliveden, Sten-
ton, and Belmont are precious relics of such solid
structure that with ordinary care they will still